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JULY 20, 1928 





Mr. James G. McDonald, Chairman 
of the F. P. A., sailed for Europe 
July 15. Besides visiting Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Rome and Geneva, he will 
spend some time in the Balkans and 
Turkey. 











EUROPE WELCOMES 


THE KELLOGG PACT 














HE proposed Kellogg Pact renouncing 

war as an instrument of national 
policy is now practically certain of signa- 
ture in its present form. Mr. Kellogg’s 
text has been unconditionally accepted by 
Germany, France, Italy and the Irish 
Free State, and it is learned that the 
British reply will similarly be without 
reservations. The previous French objec- 
tions to the text as being trop simpliste 
are met by the device of making Mr. Kel- 
logg’s interpretations of his treaty (as 
delivered before the American Society of 
International Law on April 28 and as in- 
corporated in his note of June 23 to the 
powers) practically the official interpreta- 
tion of the text. Thus the German note 
of July 11 “takes cognizance of the state- 
ments made” in Mr. Kellogg’s note of 
June 23 and “agrees to the interpretation 
which is given therein to the provisions 
of the proposed pact,” and the Reich is 
“accordingly ready to sign this pact in the 
form now proposed.” The Italian reply, 
signed by Mussolini, “takes note of and 
agrees with the interpretation of the said 
treaty which the Government of the 
United States sets forth in the above-men- 
tioned note of June 23 last and on this 
premise declares that it is disposed to 
proceed to the signature thereof.” Simi- 
larly in the French reply M. Briand is 
happy “to take note of the interpretations 
which the Government of the United 
States gives to the new treaty”; he then 
sets forth a French interpretation of Mr. 
Kellogg’s interpretations and declares 
that “in this situation and under these cir- 
cumstances” the French Government is 
“disposed to sign the treaty as proposed 
by the letter of .... June 23, 1928.” 


There will probably always be a doubt 
as to the precise scope of the treaty, and 
the exact occasions on which its “implicit 
exceptions” will operate, but a more fun- 
damental difference of interpretation be- 
tween Europe and the United States is 
already apparent as to the purpose of the 
treaty. In the United States the proposed 
Kellogg pact is generally regarded merely 
as a method of preventing war by putting 
it beyond the pale of law. Zealous advo- 
cates of the idea see in the pact the em- 
bodiment of their belief that the way to 
end all war is to end it. Detractors of 
the proposed treaty see in it only an at- 
tempt to call war “a row of bad names.” 


Abroad, however, the Kellogg proposals 
are seen as the return of the United States 
to the European concert—the agreement 
of the United States to align itself, at 
least morally, against a power which the 
League of Nations considers an aggressor. 
The proposed treaty includes no such 
commitment;* but, the European press 
reaches its conclusion in much the follow- 
ing way,** as pointed out by the New 
York Evening Post: 


“Should Germany attempt by force to 
rectify her Eastern boundaries and attack 
Poland, she would violate both the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg treaty. The other 
Powers would be free to take any steps they 
desired against her because, according to the 
terms of the treaty’s preamble, she would no 
longer be entitled to the advantages of the 
treaty. Poland would be within her rights in 
defending herself and thus continue to enjoy 
its protection. If we continued to observe 
the treaty under these circumstances it would 
mean that we should have to support, at least 





*Cf. News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 34, June 29, 1926.- ‘ 
**Cf. New York Evening Post, July 16, 1928. 














tacitly, any action the League took against 
Germany, for our neutrality would be colored 
by the fact that we should be free to go to 
war against Germany, while we should still 
be bound to maintain peace with Poland. Our 
moral weight would be thrown against the 
aggressor.” 


Thus, although the United States would 
not be obligated to punish an aggressor 
it would be obligated to deny the aggressor 
the benefits of the Kellogg pact—what- 
ever they may be—and it would have 
agreed not to attack League members, sig- 
natory of the treaty, who decided to war 
against an aggressor. American ob- 
servers may feel that Europe is reading 
her hopes into the pact. The fact remains 
that this European interpretation is the 
reason for the enthusiasm with which the 
Kellogg proposals have been received in 
certain European quarters. 

H. W. B. 


Jugoslav Cabinet Reconstructed 


HE crisis which developed in Jugo- 

slavia over the assassination of two 
Croatian deputies, and the wounding of 
four others in the Jugoslav Skupshtina on 
June 20,* has been momentarily eased. It 
will be recalled that outraged Croatian 
leaders demanded the immediate resigna- 
tion of the Government in power at the 
time of the shooting, and the revision of 
the constitution so as to guarantee equal 
rights to each of the three parts of the 
Triune Kingdom of Jugoslavia. The Gov- 
ernment did not resign until July 3. For 
nine days the King searched for a Gov- 
ernment to take its place. Finally, on 
July 12, a neutral Cabinet of experts under 
a former Minister of War was constituted. 
Croatians demand that the new Govern- 
ment devote itself entirely to the task of 
carrying out new elections, leaving the 
new Skupshtina to discuss the Neptune 
Conventions with Italy and all other mat- 
ters of major importance. 


The Macedonian question has forced 
itself upon the attention of the new Gov- 
ernment, meanwhile. The day after the 
Cabinet was formed an attempt was made 
by a Macedonian to assassinate the head 
of the Jugoslav Department of Police. It 
is an extraordinarily difficult task which 
lies before the “transition Cabinet,” since 
it has not only to meet the demands of the 
Croatian Peasant Party for a reduction 
of Serbian influence in the Jugoslav ad- 
ministration, but also does not dare to re- 
lax its vigilance in respect to the Italian 
and Macedonian issues. 

E. P. M. 


+ Sews Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 34, June 29, 1928. 
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Chile and Peru 


NNOUNCEMENT was made on July 

13 that Chile and Peru had agreed 
to resume diplomatic relations which 
were broken off in 1910. Secretary Kel- 
logg has used his good offices to this end 
ever since the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference last January when the Chilean 
and Peruvian delegates appeared to be on 
not too unfriendly terms. An exchange of 
notes between Chile, Peru and the United 
States finally effected diplomatic recon- 
ciliation. 

Tacna-Arica is not mentioned in the 
correspondence but it is expected that 
direct negotiations between Chile and 
Peru may finally settle this forty-five year 
old controversy. The disputed provinces 
are of strategic and sentimental import- 
ance only and have little economic value. 
Whether Bolivia will participate in the 
final settlement is problematical. It will 
be recalled that two years ago Secretary 
Kellogg suggested settlement of the Tac- 
na-Arica dispute by selling the provinces 
to Bolivia and thus providing the latter 
with a Pacific port. At the Havana Con- 
ference, a Bolivian delegate raised the 
question of giving free access to the sea 
to that mountain-enclosed state. Amic- 
able settlement of both these troublesome 
questions without outside interference 
would do much to ensure the peace of 
South America. 

M. S. W. 





Book Notes 


The Bankers in Bolivia, by Margaret Alexander 
Marsh. New York, Vanguard Press, 1928. 


A well arranged and excellently written study 
based on first-hand investigation. Bolivia is 
described as a “potential problem in imperialism.” 


Our Cuban Colony—A Study in Sugar, by Le- 
land Hamilton Jenks. New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1928. 


A disillusioning account of American activities 
in Cuba; well-documented and interesting. 


The Protection of Minorities, by L. P. Mair. 

London, Christophers, 1928. 

A study of the “working and scope of the min- 
orities treaties under the League of Nations.” 
The material is clearly presented and well-docu- 
mented. On the whole the book offers much 
— information not readily available else- 
where. 


Das Minoritdtenproblem und Seine Literatur, by 
Jacob Robinson. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1928. 

An exhaustive critical bibliography of all 
sources—primary, secondary and _periodical— 
dealing with European minorities. 


Rumania Ten Years After, by a deputation from 
the American Committee on the Rights of 
ame Minorities. Boston, Beacon Press, 
This report severely condemns the treatment 

of Rumanian minorities, particularly the Jews. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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